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The  gender  equity  coordinator  is  required  to  develop  an 
annual  plan  for  tlie  use  of  Carl  D.  Perkins  Act  funds  to  promote 
gender  equity  in  vocational  and  technical  training. 

"It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Perkins  Act  to  make  the  United 
States  more  competitive  in  the  world  economy  by  developing 
more  fully  the  academic  and  occupational  skill  of  all  segments  of 
the  population."  Gender  equity  is  emphasized  throughout  the 
Act  so  that  national  and  local  economies  can  profit  from  the 
contributions  of  all  citizens  without  hindrance  by  the  artificial 
limitations  gender  role  restrictions  create  as  "men's  work"  or 
"women's  work".  Women  now  compose  45  percent  of  the  labor 
force  but  are  expected  to  be  63  percent  of  the  total  labor  force  by 
the  year  2000. 

Historically,  vocational  education  has  consisted  of  practical 
instruction  aimed  at  matching  students  to  jobs  in  industry  and 
commerce.  At  present  six  out  of  ten  women  working  in  Montana 
are  paid  at  minimum  wage  rates  and  are  unable  to  support 
themselves  and  their  dependents  without  some  form  of  assis- 
tance. This  current  fact  exposes  the  failure  of  past  efforts  to 
prepare  students  equally  to  be  workers  and  earners.  Concentra- 
tion and  effort  are  required  now  to  avoid  condemning  our 
children  to  the  same  fate. 

The  National  Assessment  of  Vocational  Education  (July 
1989)  found  that  "over  the  past  two  decades,  sex  segregation 
in  vocational  enrollments  has  hardly  changed.  One  impor- 
tant finding  about  sex  segregation  ...  is  that  girls  who  enroll 
in  and  complete  nontraditional  high  school  programs  are 
unlikely  to  find  work  in  the  fields  for  which  they  receive 
training.  This  finding  has  implications  for  services,  because 
it  suggests  that  recruitment  is  only  the  beginning.  Programs 
need  to  incorporate  guidance  and  job  placement  services 
that  can  overcome  what  appears  to  be  a  bias  against  hiring 
women  in  nontraditional  fields."  (P.  140) 

For  Montana's  use  of  Section  222,  Gender  Equity  Program 
funds,  these  five  needs  are  identified: 

—  Increasing  gender  nontraditional  enrollment  in 
secondary  vocational  classes 

In  Montana  only  7.7  percent  of  secondary  students  are 
enrolled  in  vocational  classes  not  traditional  for  their  gender.  In 
)  national  comparisons,  Montana  ranks  only  45th  out  of  the  50 
states.  While  the  National  Assessment  sees  recruitment  into 
nontraditional  careers  as  only  a  beginning,  it  is  a  beginning 
Montana  has  barely  begun  to  make.  School  are  urged  to  make 
creative  plans  for  use  of  gender  equity  funds.  (See  "Planning 


Ahead — Planting  Seeds"  article  in  this  newsletter.) 

—  Developing  a  statewide  plan  for  recruitment  and 
retention  of  postsecondary  vocational  students  in  gender 
nontraditional  career  training 

A  concerted  effort  to  remove  sex  role  stereotyping  in  career 
selection  by  adults  in  postsecondary  institutions  and  to  retain  the 
students  who  make  these  choices  is  a  clear  need. 

—  The  editing  and  production  of  useable  training 
videos  from  the  (June)  1991  IMAGE  conference  tapes 

High  powered  national  speakers  and  knowledgeable  Mon- 
tanans  will  present  speeches  and  workshops  at  the  statewide 
equity  conference,  "In  Montana,  Action  Guarantees  Equity" 
(I.M.  A.G.E.)  June  1 8  and  1 9, 1 99 1 ,  in  Great  Falls,  Montana.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons  not  everyone  who  needs  the  information  will 
be  able  to  attend.  To  maximize  the  impact  of  the  presentations 
and  take  the  training  back  to  classrooms,  professional  develop- 
ment of  training  videos  is  needed. 

—  Placement  activities  for  graduates  of  gender 
nontraditional  courses  into  their  chosen  fields 

Graduates  with  sliiny  new  diplomas  in  a  nontraditional  field 
often  find  employers  startled  by  the  idea  that  tliey  might  hire  a 
risky  young  nontraditional  worker,  as  the  National  Assessment 
of  Vocational  Education  indicates.  Schools  and  agencies  could 
develop  a  project  for  counseling,  a  supported  job  search,  school 
to  work  transition  agreements  with  local  employers,  and  other 
creative  schemes  so  that  nontraditionally  trained  students  are 
tangibly  rewarded  with  a  paycheck  when  they  put  their  skills  to 
work. 

— Testing  the  "Workplace  Realities"  postsecondary 
curriculum  developed  in  PY91  by  the  gender  equity  coordi- 
nator 

While  students  may  have  all  the  technical  skills  to  do  a  job, 
dealing  with  co-workers'  and  others'  preconceptions  about 
nontraditional  workers  is  another  matter.  The  National  Assess- 
ment of  Vocational  Education  findings  that  students  with 
nontraditional  training  have  hard  times  finding  and  keeping  jobs 
in  their  chosen  field  indicates  tliat  students  need  this  intrapersonal 
training  as  much  as  tliey  need  skill  preparation. 

A  curriculum  has  been  developed  in  Montana  to  equip 
students  enrolled  in  nontraditional  career  classes  at  the 
postsecondary  level  with  skills  necessary  for  employees  who 
may  be  "career  pioneers"  at  their  job  sites.  Tliis  curriculum 
needs  to  be  tested  in  vocational  education  settings. 

Continued  on  last  page 


PLANNING  AHEAD— PLANTING  SEEDS 


Summer  vacation  sounds  like  a  long  way  off  but  it  isn't  too 
early  to  make  plans  that  enrich  as  well  as  revitalize. 

One  such  opportunity  is  the  SEED  project  of  the  Wellesley 
College  Center  for  Research  on  Women.  SEED  is  the  acronym 
of  "Seeking  Educational  Equity  and  Diversity",  a  project  that 
prepares  school  teachers  of  grades  7- 12  to  hold  year-long  reading 
groups  with  other  teachers  to  discuss  making  secondary  school 
curricula  gender  fair  and  multicultural. 

Interested  elementary  school  teachers  and  curriculum  spe- 
cialists have  also  participated  in  the  past. 

The  1991  workshop  will  be  July  11-18  in  Palo  Alto,  Califor- 
nia. Peggy  Mcintosh,  Associate  Director  of  the  Wellesley 
College  Center  for  Research  on  Women,  is  the  project  director. 

After  attending  the  week-long  training,  teacher/leaders  re- 
turn home  to  set  up  discussion  groups  in  their  geographical  area 
by  enrolling  ten  to  twenty  other  teachers  from  all  subject  areas 


and  from  one  or  more  schools,  public  and  private. 

A  school  or  school  district  provides  the  $1,000  fee  M 
Wellesley  College  and  an  additional  $1,000  for  books  for  uv§ 
reading  groups.  Teacher/leader  expenses  are  subsidized  by 
grants  obtained  by  Wellesley. 

Creating  a  reading  group  in  a  Montana  district  could  be 
funded  by  Perkins  as  one  possibility  for  a  district's  proposal  to 
increase  secondary  enrollments  in  gender  nontraditional  voca- 
tional classes.  (See  related  article,  "Gender  Equity  Coordinator's 
Annual  Plan"  page  one.)  For  technical  assistance  in  the  Gender 
Equity  category  of  the  1992  funding  cycle,  contact  Carol  Farris 
at  this  newsletter  address. 

For  information  and  application  materials  on  SEED,  write 
directly  to  Peggy  Mcintosh,  Wellesley  College  Center  for  Re- 
search on  Women,  Wellesley,  MA  02181  —  617/431-1453. 


EQUITY  THROUGH  ENGLISH  CLASSES 


First  year  students  in  "Basic  Writing"  at  the  University  of 
Massachusetts  at  Amherst  are  required  to  read  at  least  two  books 
from  the  list  below.  The  books  were  selected  by  Marcia  A. 
Curtis,  an  assistant  director  of  the  University's  writing  program, 
to  raise  issues  of  discrimination. 

Amherst  students  in  "Basic  Writing"  are  required  to  read 
short  essays  and  poems  in  addition  to  at  least  two  books  from  this 
list.  Students  write  about  issues  of  diversity  that  they  find  in  their 
readings  and  share  their  writing  with  each  other. 

Although  all  the  material  in  "Basic  Writing"  is  on  social  and 
cultural  issues,  this  is  not  a  course  in  that  subject.  It  is  a  writing 
course  that  incorporates  and  makes  an  asset  of  diversity. 

Compiling  the  17  item  reading  list  "was  not  easy,"  says  Ms. 
Curtis.  In  general,  she  selected  "books  about  growing  up  in  the 
United  States  as  part  of  a  particular  culture  so  students  will 
identify  with  them." 

Formerly,  if  the  class  was  discussing  an  article  or  essay 
containing,  for  example,  an  incident  in  which  a  black  man  was 
beaten  by  a  police  officer,  students  would  be  asked  to  debate 
whether  this  was  a  racist  event  or  not.  Instructors  in  the  course 
found  that  asking  students  to  argue  or  debate  an  issue  can  make 
them  stick  with  the  prejudiced  views  they  may  already  hold. 
Now,  instead,  students  are  asked,  "Have  you  been  in  a  similar 
place?  Can  you  imagine  you  are  in  the  place  of  the  police  officer? 
Of  the  victim?"  This  approach  encourages  students  to  reflect  on 
the  situation. 

The  students'  writings  are  compiled  into  anthologies  which 
serve  as  source  material  for  additional  writing  and  discussion  of 
multicultural  issues. 

Although  she  can  point  to  some  "important  responses"  to 
controversial  ideas  among  her  students,  a  teacher  in  the  program 
confesses  that  she  occasionally  gets  discouraged  teaching  about 
diversity. 

"We  don't  know  how  to  do  this  very  well,"  she  says.  "But 
we  have  to  learn  to  live  together,  because  we  will  have  to  live 
together."  An  English  class  required  for  all  students  is  one  place 
to  start. 


Here  is  the  Amherst  reading  list  on  diversity: 

The  Beans  of  Egypt.  Maine,  by  Carolyn  Chute,  a  saga  of  family 

life  among  the  rural  poor. 
Black  Bov.bv  Richard  Wright,  an  autobiography  of  boyhood  in 

the  "Jim  Crow"  South. 
Brothers  and  Keepers,  by  John  Edgar  Wideman,  an  account  of 

the  lives  of  two  black  brothers. 
Brown  Girl.  Brownstones.  by  Paule  Marshall,  a  narrative  d^P 

immigrants  from  Barbados. 
The  Dark  Child,  by  Camara  Laye,  the  autobiography  of  a  boy 

from  French  Guinea  who  is  educated  in  France. 
The  Diary  of  a  Young  Girl,  by  Anne  Frank,  the  journal  of  a 

Jewish  girl  in  Nazi-occupied  Amsterdam. 
Family  Installments,  by  Edward  Rivera,  memories  of  a  His- 
panic boyhood. 

Giants  In  the  Earth,  by  O.  E.  Rolvaag,  a  saga  of  Norwegian 

settlers  in  America. 
Hunger  of  Memory,  by  Richard  Rodriguez,  the  autobiography 

of  a  Hispanic  youth. 
In  Country,  by  Bobbie  Arm  Mason,  an  account  of  a  young 

American  woman  trying  to  understand  the  Vietnam  War. 
The  .Toy  Luck  Club,  by  Amy  Tan,  vignettes  of  four  Chinese- 
born  women  and  their  American-bom  daughters. 
The  Lost  Language  of  Cranes,  by  David  Leavitt,  an  account  of 

three  men's  coming  to  terms  with  their  homosexuality. 
Love  Medicine,  bv  Louise  Erdrich,  a  multi-generational  portrait 

of  two  Chippewa  families. 
The  Parish  and  the  Hill,  by  Mary  D.  Curran,  a  story  of  Irish 

immigrants  in  Massachusetts. 
Stop-Time,  by  Frank  Conroy,  a  memoir  of  a  young  man  growing 

up  in  a  broken  home. 
When  Heaven  and  Earth  Changed  Places,  by  Le  L.  Haysli^^ 

and  Jay  Wurts,  a  story  of  a  young  Viemamese  wom^^ 

growing  up  during  the  Viemam  War. 
A  Yellow  Raft  in  Blue  Water,  bv  Michael  Dorris,  a  tale  of  three 

generations  of  American  Indian  Women. 
— as  reported  in  the  "Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,"  Dec  19, 1990. 


Notes  from 

Gender  Equity  Program... 

NANCY  KEENAN,  SUPERINTENDENT 


WHY  ALL  THE  FUSS  ABOUT  WOMEN'S  HISTORY? 


Certainly  no  one  would  argue  that  women  have 
usually  been  half  of  humankind,  and  that  an  accurate 
accounting  of  history  would  have  to  at  least  consider 
women's  experiences  and  perspectives  as  thoroughly 
as  men's.  But,  of  course,  this  is  not  so.  In  a  famous 
survey  of  textbooks  conducted  about  ten  years  ago 
attention  to  women's  lives  had  increased  somewhat 
since  1974.  But  the  increase  wasn't  dramatic:  in '74  in 
a  typical  500  to  800-page  text  one  page  was  devoted  to 
women;  in  '78  that  had  risen  to  14  pages  out  of  800! 

The  movement  for  Women's  History,  celebrated 
especially  in  March,  is  nothing  more  than  the  promo- 
tion of  half  of  the  world's  history  and  the  inclusion  of 
an  "angle  of  vision"  that  permits  our  female  and  male 

• students  the  chance  to  analyze  history  from  an  inclusive 
perspective.  Many  teachers,  who  generally  already 
have  heavy  workloads,  must  wonder  how  they  can  find 
the  energy  to  infuse  women's  history  units  into  their 
lessons.  The  resources  available  from  the  National 
Women's  History  Catalog  are  very  helpful  and  easy  to 
use;  but  there  are  compelling  reasons  for  making  the 
effort  as  well. 

The  most  obvious  is  that  we  ought  to  be  teaching 
accurate  history;  we  have  been  teaching  simply  men's 
history.  But  the  most  compelling  reason  is  our  students, 
females  and  males,  who  have  the  right  to  learn  about 
women's  roles,  women's  experiences,  and  women's 
contributions  to  the  society  and  world  they  will  inherit. 
If  they  leam  only  male  perspectives,  they  are  very 
likely  to  grow  up  believing  that  males  are  more  inter- 
esting, more  competent,  more  accomplished,  and  cer- 
tainly more  active. 

How  many  of  your  students  know,  for  example, 
that  90  per  cent  of  females  in  high  school  today  can 
expect  to  work  in  the  paid  labor  force  for  an  average  of 
25  years  if  they  marry  and  45  years  if  they  do  not?  It  is 
1^  not  unusual  to  find  a  class  of  boys  and  girls  who,  when 
asked,  "If  you  woke  up  today  as  a  member  of  the 
opposite  sex,  how  would  your  life  be  different?"  give 
answers  that  strongly  favor  being  male  and  sense 


tragedy  being  female.  Finally,  research  shows  us  that 
the  self-esteem  of  both  females  and  males  improves 
when  role  models  of  both  genders  and  of  many  cultures 
are  used  in  their  studies. 

Approaches  that  are  helpful  include:  oral  history 
gathering  with  relatives,  research  on  women  leaders 
and  change-makers,  and  speakers  who  can  relate  Na- 
tive American,  Hispanic,  African  or  Asian  American 
women's  experiences.  Following  are  additional  re- 
sources available  on  free  loan  from  the  Gender  Equity 
Resource  Library  (call  444-1952  or  -2410): 

Women  in  American  History  by  EHzabeth  Phillips, 
an  Introductory  Teaching  Packet. 

American  Women  Making  History  by  Laura 
Burges,  a  playlet  for  grades  4-12  for  classroom  or  more 
formal  use  with  props  and  costumes. 

Women  and  the  Constitution,  Curriculum  Unit 
by  Molly  Murphy  MacGregor,  a  curriculum  for  infu- 
sion in  US  History  classes  with  lesson  plans,  biographies, 
updated  chronologies. 

Women  of  the  Month  Display  Kit  Set  1,  a  kit  with 
24  8"xlO"  black  and  white  photos  suitable  for  bulletin 
boards  or  classroom  activities,  supplemented  with  short 
biographical  sketches  of  a  multicultural  array  of  fas- 
cinating women  leaders  and  achievers. 

Cowgirls  by  Ubet  Tomb,  a  collection  of  drawings 
and  portraits  of  famous  cowgirls  of  the  American  West 
with  drawings  and  biographical  sketches  for  grades  3- 
8. 

Courageous  Voices,  A  Curriculum  Unit  on 
Women  and  Language  Arts  by  B.  Eisenberg  and  M. 
Ruthsdotter,  a  unit  for  grades  8-12  focusing  on  women 
gifted  in  use  of  the  English  language  (brief  biographies 
and  activities  to  develop  specialized  language  skills). 

National  Women's  History  Project  Catalog,  an 
extraordinary  collection  of  books,  posters,  mementoes, 
curricula,  and  audio-visual  materials  on  women '  s  lives, 
with  special  attention  to  multicultural  materials  and 
resources.  For  a  free  copy  write:  NWHP,  7783  Bell 
Road,  Windsor,  CA  95492,  707-838-6000. 


MISCELLANEOUS.. 


WOMEN  IN  HISTORY  RESOURCES  -  Resources  that 
would  be  excellent  for  GES  A  classes,  social  studies  units,  or 
inservice  for  colleagues  on  "inclusive"  history  are:  A  12- 
minute  video,  History  Revisited,  that  offers  specific  class- 
room-tested strategies  for  celebrating  women's  history  (two 
guides  with  models  and  101  activities  for  elementary  and 
secondary  units);  a  52-minute  video.  How  We  Got  the  Vote, 
that  offers  a  lively  presentation  of  historical  footage,  songs 
and  scenes  of  how  women  fought  for  and  won  the  vote  -  a 
moving  and  exciting  resource;  four  12  to  17-minute  videos, 
Women  in  American  Life:  1861-80;  1880-1920;  1917-42; 
1942-55,  that  present  historical  perspectives  from  women's 
viewpoint  on  these  four  periods  in  history;  a  12-minute 
video.  Women  in  Non-Traditional  Careers,  that  discusses 
the  history  of  women  in  the  labor  force,  especially  non- 
traditional  careers  -  very  interesting  and  informative.  And 
don't  forget:  Women  of  Montana  Essays  1986-90;  1981- 
85  -  available  soon  in  your  school  library,  courtesy  of 
AAUW  and  OPI  Gender  Equity  Program. 

GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN  SPORTS  DAY  -  FEBRU- 
ARY 7, 1991  -  This  day  of  national  observance  of  girls  and 
women  in  sports  and  athletics  is  one  for  Montana  to  celebrate. 
Resources  available  from  the  state  AV  Library  include: 
Surer,  Swifter,  Stronger,  an  8-minute  film  with  fast- 
moving,  upbeat  contrasts  of  women  in  sports  today  and 
yesterday  -an  excellent  motivating  film  for  all  ages,  both 
genders.  A  brand-new  set ofvideos.  Aspire  Higher:  Sports 
Careers  for  Women  narrated  by  Debi  Thomas,  and  Girls  in 
Sports:  The  Winning  Combination,  a  24-minute  moti- 
vational video  for  girls  ages  10-15  narrated  by  Jackie  Joyner- 


Q:  Who  is  the  first  female  President  of  the 
NCAA? 

Q :  Women  hold  what  percentage  of  all  sports 
leadership  roles? 

FEBRUARY  7, 1991 

NATIONAL 
GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN  SPORTS  DAY 

Let  the  female  athletes  in  your  school,  home, 
and  community  know  that  you  affirm  their 
lifelong  involvement  in  athletic  activities. 
Celebrate  with  posters  (available  by  calling 
212-972-9170),  dinners,  public  service  an- 
nouncements, assemblies,  health  class  units... 
Support  female  players,  coaches,  activities 
directors,  sponsors  and  parents. 


Kersee  and  Bev  Oden,  are  available  for  purchase  (less  than 
$25  each)  through  the  Women's  Sports  Foundation,  342^ 
Madison  Avenue,  Suite  728,  NY,  NY  10173,  212-972-^ 
9170.  They  will  also  be  available  soon  for  free  loan  from  the 
state  A V  Library.  Please  pass  the  word,  especially  to  middle 
and  junior  high  school  educators,  about  these  important 
resources  for  encouraging  girls  to  maintain  their  interest  in 
athletic  activities  past  elementary  levels. 

NEXT  TITLE  IXIEQUITY  WORKSHOPS  -  Regis- 
tration is  limited,  so  call  to  register  soon  for  these  workshops 
(8  hours  of  equity  credit  for  Carl  Perkins  Grant  applicants): 
Jan.  30  -Missoula,  Feb.  20  -  Lewistown,  Feb.  22  -  Helena, 
March  12  -  Glasgow,  March  14  -  Glendive,  March  15  - 
Billings.  Call  the  Gender  Equity  Office  at  444-1952  or  - 
24 1 0.  Topics  will  include  Title  IX  and  Ridgeway ,  grievance 
procedures,  role  of  Title  IX  Coordinator,  case  studies  on 
sexual  harassment,  pregnant  and  parenting  teens,  and  other 
forms  of  bias  in  Montana  schools.  Training  starts  at  8:30 
a.m.  and  adjourns  at  4:00  p.m. 

WOMEN  IN  EDUCATIONAL  ADMINISTRATION 

The  MSBA/SAM  conference  for  aspiring  administrators 
originally  scheduled  for  February  19  in  Butte  was  canceled. 
IT  HAS  BEEN  RESCHEDULED  for  Saturday,  May  11, 
Coach  House  East,  Helena.  Nationally  and  in  Montana 
one  of  the  priority  equity  issues  is  to  increase  the  number  of  ^ 
women  administrators.  You  are  encouraged  to  register,  and, 
if  you  are  an  administrator,  we  encourage  you  to  get  the  word 
personally  to  at  least  one  colleague  who  would  benefit  from 
this  one-day  conference.  There  are  minimal  scholarships 
available  from  the  Gender  Equity  Program  (444-1952)  to 
help  defray  some  of  the  expenses  (registration  will  be 
approximately  $50-$60). 
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GIRLS  AND  WOMEN  IN  SPORTS  DAY  1990 

with  Bill  Sprinkle,  Nancy  Keenan,  and  Jeannette  Rankin 


SOCIAL  REALITIES  IMPACT 
NONTRADITIONAL 
ENROLLMENTS 

You  won't  run  into  too  many  male  RNs  —  ninety-four  percent 
are  women  —  but  if  you  do,  chances  are  he'll  be  smiling.  He  cams 
ten  percent  more  than  female  nurses.  But  the  two  percent  of  all 
construction  workers  who  are  women  earn  twenty-five  percent  less 
than  male  hardhats.  (Time  Magazine,  Fall  1990)  Union  contracts 
improve  her  odds.  (9to5,  National  Association  of  Working  Women) 

The  leading  cause  of  death  on  the  job  for  women  is  homicide.  Of 
women  fatally  hurt  at  work  from  1980  to  1985,  forty-two  percent 
were  murdered,  sixty-four  percent  with  a  gun.  Among  men,  acci- 
dents are  the  top  occupational  killer;  homicides  account  for  only 
twelve  percent  of  male  on-the-job  deaths.  (Time  Magazine,  Fall 
1990) 

Fortune  magazine  found  that  in  the  highest  echelons  of  corpo- 
rate managers,  fewer  than  half  a  percent  are  female. 

Despite  all  the  pioneering  that  women  have  done  in  the  work 
place  during  the  past  thirty  years,  on  the  average  women  nationally 
earn  under  70  cents  to  men's  dollar  because  they  are  clustered  in 
stereotypically  female  jobs.  (Time  Magazine,  Fall  1990)  In  Montana, 
working  women  earn  only  50  cents  to  men's  dollar.  (MT  Dept  Labor 
and  Industry)  Six  out  of  ten  women  working  in  Montana  earn  only 
minimum  wage.  (Great  Falls  Tribune,  Oct  1989) 

Expenditures  on  child  care  for  one  child  consume  an  average  of 
thirty  percent  of  the  income  of  a  mother  at  or  near  the  poverty  level. 
Head  Start  currently  serves  less  than  twenty  percent  of  the  eligible 
population.  (Chronicle  of  Higher  Education,  March  21,  1990) 

Attending  college  doesn't  make  as  much  cents  for  women  as  it 
does  for  men.  Women  in  the  workforce  witli  four  years  of  college 
education  had  a  median  income  below  that  of  men  who  had  only  a 
high  school  diploma  —  $22,412  and  $24,701  respectively.  (U.S. 
Dept  Labor,  1988  "20  Facts  on  Women  Workers") 

The  purpose  of  promoting  equity  in  education  is  to  have  students 
train  for  gender  nontraditional  careers.  Even  when  nontraditional 
careers  are  difficult,  they  are  still  the  best  way  to  impact  these  grim 
statistics  and  change  the  amount  on  her  paycheck. 


TEACHING  EQUITY 

Teaching  equity  isn't  only  a  good  idea,  it's  also  the  name  of  a 
valuable  professional  tool  for  K-12  teachers.  "Teaching  Equity",  a 
gender  equity  and  multicultural  education  newsletter,  is  now  in  its 
third  year  of  publication. 

Regular  features  include  video  reviews,  "Myth  of  the  Month", 
information  on  women's  history,  nontraditional  jobs,  the  law,and 
more.  There  are  four  sample  lesson  plans  each  year. 

For  a  free  copy  write  Barbara  St.  John,  331  El  Camino  Real, 
Vallejo,  CA  94590  or  call  707/552-8986. 

An  individual  annual  subscription  costs  $25  for  ten  issues.  For 
distribution  of  "Teaching  Equity"  to  all  teachers  in  your  district, 
write  the  same  address  to  request  information  on  the  "print  your 
own"  savings  plan. 


HAPPY  VALENTINE'S  DAY 

Forty  percent  of  female  high  school  seniors  nation- 
wide don't  consider  it  "very  likely"  that  they'll  be  married 
to  the  same  person  for  life. 

An  estimated  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  women  who 
married  in  the  1980s  will  divorce. 

Couples  who  live  together  before  getting  married  are 
MORE  likely  to  divorce  within  ten  years  than  couples 
who  don't. 

More  women  (forty-three  percent)  than  men  (thirty- 
one  percent)  approve  of  divorce  for  unhappily  married 
couples  with  young  children. 

Fewer  women  (thirty-seven  percent)  than  men  (fifty 
percent)  say  it  is  better  to  be  married  than  to  go  through  life 
single. 


NEW  RESOURCES  FROM 
THE  PERKINS  GENDER 
EQUITY  COORDINATOR: 

"There's  No  Such  Thing  as  Woman's  Work",  30 

minute  video  made  by  the  U.S.  Dept  of  Labor  Women's 
Bureau.  This  engaging,  upbeat  video  uses  period  music, 
contemporary  cartoon  art,  historical  photographs  and 
newsreels  to  depict  the  changing  nature  of  women's 
participation  in  the  labor  force.  Discusses  the  historic  and 
current  role  of  the  Women's  Bureau  in  documenting  and 
addressing  issues  and  concerns  of  \\  jmen  workers.  Useful 
in  expanding  student  and  adult  perceptions  of  career 
possibilities  and  recruiting  students  into  nontraditional 
vocational  classes. 

"One  Fine  Day"  6  minute  video  tribute  to  19th  and 
20th  century  American  women  who  took  the  hard  roads 
first.  More  than  60  images,  beginning  with  black-and- 
white  stills  of  Julia  Ward  Howe  and  leading  up  to  a 
dramatic  climax  with  color  footage  of  Sally  Ride  and 
Geraldine  Fcrraro.  Great  discussion  starter  for  schools, 
community  groups,  inservice  training.  Also  has  28-page 
study  guide. 

Resources  purchased  by  the  Perkins  Gender  Equity 
budget  may  be  borrowed  by  Montana  schools  and  com- 
munity groups  promoting  occupational  gender  equity  and 
are  especially  intended  for  recruiting  secondary  and  adult 
students  into  vocational  education  for  gendernontradilional 
careers.  Borrowers  are  responsible  for  resources  in  tlieir 
care,  must  return  them  promptly  and  agree  to  replace  any 
that  are  lost  or  damaged  beyond  use.  Schedule  your  use 
by  telephoning  Carol  Farris,  Gender  Equity  Coordinator, 
444-5950,  writing  to  her  at  33  S.  Last  Chance  Gulch, 
Helena  59620-2602,  or  via  message  in  the  hm  women's 
conference  of  Big  Sky  Telegraph. 


MARCH!  NATIONAL  WOMEN'S  HISTORY  MONTH 

ALL  YEAR  LONG:  Write  Women  Back  Into  History 


You  may  ask  why  it's  necessary  to  focus  specifically  on 
women  in  our  history.  Review  your  own  education:  how  many 
women  heroes  did  you  learn  about  as  you  were  growing  up? 
How  might  your  life  have  been  different  if  you  had  known  about 
the  women  scientists, doctors,  joumalists,artists,labororganizers, 
enu-epreneurs,  political  activists  and  others  who  have  contrib- 
uted so  much  to  where  this  country  is  today? 

If  you're  a  woman,  think  of  the  inspiration  such  role  models 
as  Rachel  Carson,  Harriet  Tubman  and  Susan  B.  Anthony  offer. 
If  you're  a  man,  how  would  knowing  their  life  stories  have 
affected  your  concept  of  "a  woman's  place?" 

By  integrating  the  contributions  of  women  into  all  areas  of 
the  school  curriculum,  both  girls  and  boys  gain  a  more  accurate 
concept  of  the  world  they  will  inherit  as  adults.  By  including 
both  the  private  and  public  spheres  when  telling  the  story  of  our 


ANNUAL  PLAN 

Continued  from  page  1 

Proposals  for  use  of  gender  equity  funds  are  not  limited  to 
the  projects  of  the  annual  plan.  However,  proposals  to  accom- 
plish annual  plan  projects  will  be  funded  by  their  competitive 
rank  before  alternative  uses  of  funds,  regardless  of  the  score  of 
alternative  proposals.  After  annual  plan  projects  are  funded, 
alternative  proposals  will  be  funded  according  to  competitive 
rank  until  all  funds  are  allocated. 

Amounts  of  grants  from  both  sections  will  not  exceed 
$35,000  per  proposal.  Eligible  agencies  may  submit  more  than 
one  proposal. 

The  directors  of  projects  funded  by  the  gender  equity 
category  are  expected  to  have  demonstrated  a  high  level  of 
commitment  to  gender  equity. 

For  technical  assistance  or  other  information  on  preparing 
a  proposal  for  use  of  Perkins  gender  equity  funds,  contact  the 
Gender  Equity  Coordinator,  Carol  J.  Farris,  at  the  newsletter 
address.  Deadline  for  proposals  is  March  1, 1991. 


nation's  development,  we  validate  the  roles  played  by  botbg 
women  and  men  in  creating  contemporary  society.  " 

Self-esteem  has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again  to  be  a 
crucial  factor  in  learning  motivation.  What  better  way  to 
contribute  to  the  self-esteem  of  female  students  than  to  introduce 
them  to  the  proud  heritage  of  multicultural  women's  history? 

The  1991  National  Women's  History  Month  Commemora- 
tive Poster  features  a  horizontal  color  bar  of  portraits  of  eight 
women  whose  lives  illustrate  this  year's  theme,  "Nurturing 
Tradition,  Fostering  Change."  Above  and  below  are  drawings 
of  women  in  active,  nontraditional  roles.  Just  by  having  the 
poster  in  your  classroom,  you  encourage  students  to  see  greater 
career  options  for  themselves. 

The  eight  featured  women  are  Catharine  Beecher,  Jade 
Snow  Wong,  Gloria  Steinem,  Jovita  Idar,  Margaret  Sanger, 
Essie  Parrish,  Septima  Clark  and  Juliette  Low.  A  few  descrip- 
tive lines  on  their  accomplishments  accompany  each  portrait. 

The  18x24  inch  posters  can  be  ordered  from  the  National 
Women's  History  Project,  7738  Bell  Road,  Windsor,  CA  95492- 
8518,  catalog  #1901  for  $6.  Quantity  discounts  are  available. 
Use  the  same  address  to  request  a  free  mail  order  catalog  of  other 
posters  as  well  as  women's  history  books,  videos  and  gifts.  Just 
reading  the  catalog  will  give  you  great  ideas  for  writing  women 
back  into  history! 


KEN  BURNS,  the  filmmaker  responsible  for  the  recent  and 
much-acclaimed  "The  Civil  War"  series  on  public  television, 
told  reporters  at  the  National  Press  Club  that  television-viewing 
is  largely  to  blame  for  the  decline  in  high  school  students' 
knowledge  of  history. 

"Television  has  equipped  us  as  citizens  to  live  only  in  an  all- 
consuming — and  thereby  forgettable  and  disposable — present, 
blissfully  unaware  of  the  historical  tides  and  movements  that 
speak  not  only  to  this  moment,  but  to  our  vast  future  as  well,"  he 
said  during  a  luncheon  address  at  the  NPC  in  Washington. 


Carol  J.  Farris 

Human  Resources  Development  Officer 

Office  of  the  Commissioner  of  Higher  Education 

33  South  Last  Chance  Gulch 
Helena,  Montana  59620-2602 
(406)  444-5950 


